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/ This guide is the final in a series of. eleven ' 
generated in 1^78 as the result ct workshops that focused on peer 
training, a different approa^ch to teaching. The workshops prcvided^ 
the opportunity for members of eleven identified . role groups to work 
together uith peers to examine the relationship between their 
specific role group and community education and the ways in which 
they cculi stimulate their peers to improve role performance and 
effectiveness. This booklet focuses cn community education as seen by 
government agency representatives. Discussions center on .the • 
provision of services, and ccrmunity education's impact on the ^ > 
proyisicr of services! Topics considered include rosponsibiiities of 
government personnel, interagency co(5peration, beJfefits and problems 
cf supporting community education, and involvement strategies- . . ^ 
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PREFACE 

This booklet is a result of two three-day ,Role 
Trairiing and Peer 'Interac^on Academies which were 
held in 1978 and funded by a training grant from , 
the U.S. 'office- of Education, Community Education 
Program. '^he 'format for both Academies was design 
*ed to focus upon peer training, a method which has 
proven tplfce a useful teaching and information 
sh.aring approach. The sessions provided the *i 
^.opportunity for members of eleven identified role 
^groups to work together with peers to examine 
in-depth : ' . 

■ ■ . . . . ■ ' 

a) the relationship between their specific 
role group and community education, and 

b) the' ways' in which they could stimulate 
their peers to improve role performance 

^and effectiveness. ^ 

Material .development phases werg inte?-woven with 
both structured and unstructured -problem-Solving - 
activities. The follow-up activities • arid publica- 
tions of the Rale Guide Series 'were made possible 
from grants, by the Charles Stewart Mqtt^ Foundation 

Through, a sharing of information , 'all 'partici- 
pants gained knowledge. The information sftared 
in this booklet is intended for use both* by 
experienced individuals and those just entering 
the field:* ^The booklet can help the experienced 
individual to become ..more aware of additional 
aspects of the role and of directions being taken 
by others. It can assist the novice in gaining an 
overview of the; role as- seen by those who have 
worked in this capacity. The information . also . 
can be lised "as' a means for guiding others in the 
community to gain a better understanding of the ^ 
-role and its relatiQnship to community education. 



AS GOVERNMENT/AGENCIES REPRESENTATIVES, 
V7E BELIEVE , 



We believe that one of' the greatest discoveries 
growing out of the coordi^nated efforts of 
dealing with community problems and responsi- 
bilities is the knowledge .of the enormoug^ 
capabilities of existing hfuman resources and 
organizations to 'solve these problems. 

We believe that progress toward increased cooper- 
ation .has come about because individual agency 
persor^el have been willixig to engage' in frank, 
open dialogue about the common problems facing 
the total community, and equally, because they 
. have been w:illing to serve on interagency plan- 
. ning and advisory committees. 

We believe that community education « is important, 

does work", is needed, is flexible, does deliver 
^ the human services, and is based on principles 

central to our form of democracy. 

V^e believe tHat . the ^philosophy of cr>mmunity educa-* 
tion must be incorporated into/ every community- 
based project where there is c^izen involve- 
ment. 

We believe that with strong leadership and a com- 
mitment to community education the quantity 
and quality of needed services available. to 
all community members will improve. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tl^ concept of community education, as per-- 
ceived b-y the agency representatives , emphasizes 
people learning to help themselves and promotes a 
process that is pefiple -oriented. They used the 
following definition in their work session: 

Community education encourages the development 
of a comprehensive and coordinated delivery 
system^ of educa^tional, recreational^, social, 
and cultural services >-for all people in a 
community and provides an opportunity for , 
development of natural leadership in the com- 
munity so people can be helped to help them- 
selves . 

The discussions and interaction among repre- 
sentatives of a wide range of organizations and 
governmental agencies produced a general consensus 
regarding "xhe roles of 'those agency representatives 
in both' the implementation of commurjity education 
and the future directions required .for' increased 
coordination, cooperation, and commitmeht by in- 
volved agencies and the personnel within those 
agencies.^ However, consensus was not always easy' 
to reach -"because the roles anci-^ositions held by"^ 
individuals in agencies and^ the government sector 
are varied, diverse, and often misunderstood, and 
yOe cause community education often means different 
/things to different people. The initial points of 

agreement were: v 
• * * 

V a) Community use of^ public school facilities 

varies' among areas,' but qrdinarily, inoVt buildings 

and ground^s are" consider^ably under-utilized. This 
^is trjue despite a growing local agency need for com 

munity service centers*.. 

./b) Local agenci/s, institutions, organizations 
and other palrticipating groups are strengthened 
( through community education implementation'. As 
• . • -7- 



community ' education programs grow/ local agene/ 
programs are enhanced and ' expanded „ a.nd the co- 
operatibn and coordination which occurs among agen- 
cies nourishes enthusiasm upon which greater .effort 
is produced. ^ 

. ■ 
The discussions of the role group centered, 
around provision of services and community education_' s 
impact on the provision of services. It was agreed 
that in providing services, two general types of 
responsibilities must be accepted by agency repre- 
sentatives: One is actually providing the service. 
The second is providing the service as efficiently 
and effectively, as possible. It is in meeting this 
second responsibility that the implementation of 
the community education process can enhance the 
functioning of agency personnel. 



/ 
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COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 



It has been said that "agencies don't co- 
operate - people do." To this statement, the role 
group participants would add another, "people 'don' t 
cooperate* unless they have, a reason to." 

\'a major force in suppo?:t of cooperation and 
co-ordination of eff9rt:is the increasing public. • 
awareness of overlapping concerns %n<3"Tirte rests . 
V^ile many barriers may exist from past unsuccessfu 
experiences and other built-in limita1;,ions , there . 
i5 real support for interagency coordination in the 
interest of community and human resoNarce. d'4velop- 
ment. Some of the other factors which are enctour- 
agirfg to advocates of interagency collaboration 
are:/, ' ' 

• ©Emerging community pducatioh concepts - 
- ©Li^long^ learning concepts ^ ; 

•Adult performance level concepts 
•Information agency concepts J " ^ 

•Force ef f iciency ' resul^ng/ f rom diminishing 
J ^ " resource.s 

•Fui'l-time specialists 

^ •Interest in professional associations 



RfiSPONSIBILITIES^ . f 

\ In accepting the premise tha^t eoininunity , educa-.. 
tjlQij^ineans opportunities for all p^jple in the 
ponmviSSity , agencies , . and organizati'ons must "begin 
to unjiVstand the necessity for adjusting' their 
services for .the different groups neecjing service. . 
They>must begin to organi«;e their service efforts . 
in a'manner tthat limits .their place-boundedness ; 
that provide^'moire f :^exibility. in scheduliAg in ' 
Irder to provide services at 'times .when ttne commun- 
ity 'members ckn,'take advantage of them;' ^d/ perhaps 
-mos t' importantly , that focuses increasing attention 
" on helping qoiftmanity members develop the skills and 
« knowledge to beginA helping themselves to solve every- 
day* problems . ^ A ,- ^ . 

. ,i "nparticipants in the role group discussions 
'"^reed- that intecagency/government^ coordination and 
cooperation must take place in order to 'have maxi- 
mum delivery 'of services and a minimum, of overlap- . 
ping. They also agreed that initiating and sus- 
ta'ining cooperative- activities among agencies is 
often a time consuming and difficult , task. They 
believed that 4-f cooperation ^d coordination were ' 
to become- a. reality agency personnel ^must accept 

wV^rying, amounts of responsibility in the following 
areas : , ■ . 

y , 

!•) Communication,- both within and among agen- 
.'cies. By serving as a -facilitator/leader, an agency 
representative can 'initiate dialogue among other , ; 
representatives,. The 'facilitating agency represen- - 
tdtive can indicate a willingness to- cooperate/ • - 
share,- with the arrangement not necessarily being 
reciprocal. The indication ef a willingness to 
cross, agency lines to provide community services, 
Qf a willingness to utilize innovative ideas, and. 
of a' commitment to wo^i^k with the coiftmunity m ad- 
dressing ftheir needs, often forms the foundation f^ 
the establishment. of "on-going relationships ampng 
agencies. 

-.10- 010- 



. 2) Needs -assegsment.' ^ Discussions were base'd 
on 'the premise that agency' personnel ^re Committed 
to providing their service to^ all community members 
who need it. Within the area of needs usisessment , . 
there are several opportunities for an agency repre- 
sentative' to foster cooperation. They incrnde: 

a) PrombtingMJie', involvement of 'citizen input 
c, and .the subsequent "listening" -to citizen 

needs and' reacting positively rf. 

» . ' . If, 

b) Working with other agency representatives - 
to develop and implement joint needs as- 
sessments . . o . ' : 



eds asses*s-» 
ted. 



c) Working with others to analyze -^i^d 
ments that already -have bejen compie 

d) Participating wi,lLrngly in. needs assessment. 



e) 




Particj-pat, 
state pi 
council^ 
development plann 
^ program coordinat 
the target audiend 



icils , 
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and/br monitoring ^jub- 

er planning 
,nd community 
o facilitate'' 
e needs of y . 



ana--reve/iue-sharing 
ng meetings 



on' to 'meet 



:Agen&y represen- , ^ 
lationsHi^s 
^femoristrate , as . 



mg re. 



- '3) Sharing relationships , 
tatives cpinmitted to establisl 
with other -^dommpnity agencies _ 
well as indic'ate, a willingness, to share resources , 
both human aKd fiscal, and to participa*te in- joint 
planning.' The agency representatiye should provide 
information. to all other community' groups that might 
be able to form a linkage, should know who all the . 
other agency representatijves are that ace function- 
ing in a similar role, and should help establish 
, who has Vp rime ressponsibility for programs^ of fered 
or spoi^sored under a joint agreement. * 



BENEFITS AND PROBLEMS 



'' In" order for an agency or prgjanization to sup- 
portaacti^vely, the. concept of conununity education 
in general and interagency coordination m partic- • 
ula?, consideration must be given to how the agency 
and conununity will benefit. The following benefits, 
were identified j " ' ^ 

•Sharirigof experiences, concerns, and resour^ 
■ -.■ ces to improve program ef fectivene^^nd to 
redu6e duplication , ' 

•Reaching a greater target, audience 

<*• ; ■ .Avoiding duplication of facility cpnstruction 

•Providing increased services for fewer . dol- 
' l-ars expended 

•Providing better quality service to more ^ 
community members ' j • 

' •Frovidi/g . a wider variety, of/services. re- 
spdnsiye to cdhimunity needs . \ 

■'•■'•( ■ ' . 

^iGaining 'gre'ater input intd the decision- 
. making process of the who, what, when, where, 
and how of -community services 

As^ communities seek greater retiirn from tax-^ ' 
payers' investments, interagency coordination will 
become incteasingly important. Elimination, of un- 
necessary' and undesirable duplication not only has 
the benefit of improving community members ^e^Pect 
and trust, but.it also achieves, the "^^^^/^^^^^^f . 
benefit of allowing the agencies involved to maxi- 
mize the services/ provided through more effective 
use of the limited resources. Through cooperatives 
efforts agencies may .agree on 'overall goals and 
pViorities for services a? well as determine which 
agency or agencies-cah b.est^, provide a desired . . ' 
service. Ql^ -12- • ' ■ ' 



ACconjpahying the benefits of . interagency co- 
operation and coordination there are also problems 
or' areas of concern* .Major problems identified 
. agency representatives include: ^ \' 

' * -^Pjcotection- of . agency "tjirf" y " ^ 

•Competition for tax dollars 

•A resistance to change because of the closed ^ 
mindedness' of agency personnel ^ 

' •Fear, of public scrutiny arid/or a ^ear of^. 
- . ' citizen -involvement by the agency ■ - 

• '•Citizen apathy and lack of desire to become . 
V' involved • 

' , Of the problems .listed^ agency and org^iza- . 
J;tion representatives believed that the resl-StaUce 
to change is due mainly to a desire to protect one's 
turf. There^ was apprehension expressed regarding 
the possible losses to an agency when a cooperative 
arrangement is ' undertaken. 

A strategy suggested by agency personnel to 
facilitate breaking down . resistance to change be- 
gins with identification of one- program of mutual 
interest and the development of mutual trust from 
the iS'i^tiation of a short-range demonstration or 
"pilot program.^ Every agency needs to have a vested 
interest ih the success of the project in order to , 
follow througl^ on the commitment made. Input should 
be solicited from all agencies to be involved. 
Every opportunity .should be taken to encourage in-^ 
formal discussion regarding problem areas that might 
be encountered. These discussions often result in 
V joint planning and ^Irob^lem solving. As the number 
of interagency activities and programs increase and 
a variety of agenci«es become involv^, the ide.al 
result of the -interaction is the foAiation of an 
interagency council to h^lp assess needs and co- 
ordinate service efforts. 

013 
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INVOLVEMENT STRATEGIES 



In order to facilitate interagency cooperation, 
an agency representative must undetstand the com- 
munity" s political system and be able to function 
effectively Vi thin that system. Knowledge of the 
system usually can be gained by observation and^ 
answers to specific qu'estions. However, achieving^ 
the abili-ty to function effectively within th^ 
political system will depend on the type of system, 
and .a representative ' s * position and personality. ^ 

in. order for ' interagency cooperation to. ex- 
pand, and grow within a community, it irtust become 
a politically and^ ethically accepted practice. 
Achieving acc^tance depends on the representative-' 
ness and the ^ community ' s regard for those .involved 
in cooperative agreements and joint' ventures. 
When an interag'ency council exists^ its members 
frequently are successful in influencing others m 
similar roles. Advisory comirtittees ' activities . 
also may^ssist .i» the creatibn of linkages among 
agencies M 

Other suggested strategies for^ increasing in- 
volvement in and a commitment to the concepts of 
community education include: 

•Identifying, studying, and publicizing sue- ) 
cessful interagency experiences in coordina-/ 
tion. ^ y 

•Establishing non- threatening .settings tor- 
political leaders and agency personnel to ^ 
get to know one another. ^ ^ 

•Cheating intergovernmental study committees^ 
with public participation, to identify bar- , 
riers to coordination, areas of common con- 
'cern, and operational guidelines. 

•Capitalizing on citizen concerns about cost- 

-14- 



effectiveness and improved delivery of ser- 
vices while* providing publicity regarding 
creative uses for piiblic facilities. 

•Encouraging the view of a reduction of sensi- 
tivity toward "protection^ of the turf" on the 
part of policy leaders and agency personnel. 

^ ' **' * 

:^TURE DIRECTIONS ' . . 



Several social forces within a community are 
seen 'by the agency representatives ais haviAg a 
positive effect. On t^e future of communvty educa- 
tion'. There is.a ^rowiito awareness of the- resources 
information, and service's, that are or can be made 
available to the public. There is a movement to- 
ward a more democratic way of life with the gen- 
eral pviblic demanding an increased voice in the 
community governance. Citizens are demanding more 
accounts^iJLity , more services, and more efficient' y 
use of -Seir money. ^ They are frustrated with the / 
coxnplexity of the governmental system, »with the / 
insensitivity of policy-maJ^ers , and witji' the apathy 
and non-caring attitude of ' many* organizations. / 
Venting of these 'frustrations is beginning to be 
directed toward agencies and organizations tha;fc 
seem to be 'unresp'onsi^e to community needs b^ause 
of organizational/agency jealousies and the ^eed 
to protect the .internal security of that*ag|Bncy. 

Interagency efforts involving participation of 
citizen groups appears to be the most viable ap- 
proach to launching the formal community' educaticpn^ 
prograirTTn many areas. Self-orientaticm for individ 
uals within the agencies in the process and concept 
of community education must be the first step. 

Expanded citizen participation provides an 
impetus to increased. involvement and to the commit- 
ment of resources. The commitjnent of resources is 
necessary to guarantee contimiation. .Informal ar- 
rangements may be viable at the beginning of a pro- 
gram, 'but formal agreements irl written^ form are 
necessary to gain a financial commitment on^the 
part of all agencies involved, including the school 
si^stem. ^ .15. - q^^ 



rill be extremely important to educate the policy 
»rs regarding the totality of community, e due a.-r- 
X concepts. ' With the combination of increased 
/ledge, increased visibility of prdgram results, 
citizen involvement , - the policy makei:s .can be- 
to impact the legislative and political support 
i for community, education. . „ , 

■ ■ - ■ ■ 1v 
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